MEN & IDEAS 
Is There a Nazi Mystery? 
By Raymond Aron 
THE NAZI QUESTION 
belongs to the historians 
now; the Soviet 
(or Stalinist) question is 
still with us. What used to 
be a standard comparison 
during the 
decade-and-a-half after 
World War II, the linking 
of Nazism with 
Sovietism, has become 
debatable to say the least. 
The Third Reich lasted 
for only thirteen years— 
six-and-a-half years of peace (or rather of preparation 
for war), then the military hostilities between 
September 1939 and May 1945. The regime 
created by Lenin and his Bolshevik companions 
recently celebrated its 62nd anniversary. The 
current men in power in Moscow are practically 
untouched by the ancien regime, and did not play 
any important part in the revolution and the civil 
war. And we shall never know what the second or 
third generation of Hitlerites would have been or 
done, or what kind of National Socialist Germany 
and what kind of "New Europe" would have 
emerged from the victory of the Third Reich. 
Must we then abandon altogether the "theory of 
Totalitarianism" so popular in the days of the Cold 
War, and now considered outmoded? Are we to 
decree that the two revolutions, red and brown, 
have nothing or next-to-nothing in common? Or do 
we take Nazism as a sub-variety of fascism and 
deal separately with communism, the only 20thcentury 
revolution to have survived and produced a 
social order? These questions came to mind as I 
read Pierre Aycoberry's book,1 which examines the 
interpretations of National Socialism from 1922 to 
1975, and which concludes by calling for further 
investigations. Some 46 years after its victory, and 
34 years after its defeat, can Nazism still be 
mysterious? 
1 Pierre Aycoberry, La question nazie—Les 
interpretations du national-socialisme 1922-1975 
(Editions du Seuil). 
I WAS LIVING in Berlin on that evening of 30 
January 1933 when Hitler appeared on the 
Chancellery balcony, cheered by thousands of 
supporters flushed with victory. Among the various 
French members of the franzosiches Akademiker 
Haus, an intense debate centred on the question of 
whether this was a revolution, or perhaps even a 
Revolution. A number of them, possibly a majority, 
said no; these were men of the Left, unwilling to 
relinquish their ideal image of La Revolution, 
meaning 1789 or 1917. Hitler had been appointed 
chancellor by the President of the Republic; he 
stood at the head of a parliamentary majority; and 
he did not represent "a class" conscious of itself 
(neither the various Industrial Tycoons, such as 
Thyssen who had given him money, nor the pettybourgeoisie 
which manned his party and expanded 
his electoral constituency). All revolutions since the 
18th century (and perhaps since the 17th century if 
you counted the English Civil War) had been inspired 
by "progressive" philosophies. Liberals and 
socialists used the same vocabulary and preached 
the same values. Was it legitimate to speak of 
revolution, or, failing that, of counter-revolution, 
when the ideologues of the Nazi movement rejected 
the heritage of the Enlightenment, denied the class 
struggle, glorified racial purity, and argued that farmers 
and peasants should keep their roots in the 
soil? 
I was one of those who argued the thesis of 
"revolution." The word indicates a sudden change, 
accompanied by a greater or lesser degree of 
violence, and substituting one political class, 
ideology, or way of government for another. 
In that sense, if not after March 1933 then surely 
after June 1934, National Socialism in power 
achieved a revolution, and certainly not a restoration. 
In 1815 the Restoration in France consolidated 
the major effects of the social upheaval of 
the preceding decades at the same time as reviving 
some relics of the pre-revolutionary regime. 
"Counter-revolution" too is sometimes genuinely 
revolutionary. The tendency to make a radical 
distinction between the two derives from an implicit 
philosophy of history: if you postulate that history 
always marches in the same direction, then heading 
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the other way becomes by definition a "counter"- 
movement. But not by the same token a step 
backwards; rather a drastic move in a direction 
opposed to the optimistic, humanitarian concept of 
history. 
THE NAZI IDEOLOGY belonged to a whole family 
of ideologies presenting themselves as both 
national and social. To the German adherents of 
the so-called "conservative revolution", the 
Hitlerites appeared dangerously similar to the 
Marxists. Despite the diversity of people and 
doctrines, national Revolution contained a number 
of themes common to all those who claimed 
allegiance to it. They denounced the same 
enemies—Individualism, abstract or utilitarian 
Rationalism (of the French or the British), the 
Class Struggle (as an inevitable consequence of 
individualism), and Marxism (the product of the 
Enlightenment and retaining its liberal ideals, 
though choosing a different path towards them). A 
more or less virulent admixture of anti-Semitism 
was also to be found in these circles, all quite 
clearly unified by their condemnation of the Treaty 
of Versailles and by their chauvinism. 
Hitler would probably not have pulled it off had 
it not been for the alliance between the new Nazis 
and the old traditionalists. But I never supposed 
that, once in power, he would obey his financial 
backers, or that he would respect the ways and 
customs of the civil servants or generals whom he 
needed in order to govern the Reich or win a World 
War. Far more than Louis-Napoleon, Hitler 
belonged to the Bohemian social fringe; he 
recruited his cronies and his tight-knit personal staff 
from among semi-intellectuals or failed intellectuals 
(Goebbels, Rosenberg) and half-pay soldiers or 
adventurers (Rohm, Goering). With very few 
exceptions, in 1933 the Reichswehr generals, the 
members of the Herrenklub, despised and sometimes 
even detested the corporal. But it was a 
member of the Herrenklub, Franz von Papen, who 
pulled the strings in the final plot which brought 
Hitler into the Chancellery, having become convinced 
that there was no chance of liquidating the 
Weimar Republic and the Treaty of Versailles without 
the party which had at last succeeded in 
mobilising the masses. 
THAT THE Third Reich would not restore a more 
or less Wilhelmine empire—and would not fulfil the 
ideal of Oswald Spengler in Preussentum und 
Sozialismus—was in my view a self-evident 
forecast. In any case Spengler held stern views 
about this "plebeian" movement, and the 
Volkischer Beobachter attacked him on several 
occasions. What kind of society and political 
regime would emerge in the aftermath of the storm 
I did not claim to know. Besides, I seldom asked 
myself that question, because what did seem as predictable 
to me as an event can possibly be was that 
the Hitler adventure would result in a full-scale 
European conflict. Not that I thought it impossible 
to stop him before the point when his activities 
provoked Anglo-French resistance and then war. 
In 1933 Pilsudski asked the French about the 
eventuality of military intervention against a still 
disarmed Germany. He repeated the question in 
1936, when the forces of the Reichswehr entered 
the demilitarised zone on the left bank of the Rhine. 
In the years between 1933 and 1936, France had 
the means to call a halt to the Hitler adventure— 
but what leader in the France of that period would 
have had the courage and the political and moral 
authority necessary to take responsibility for such a 
step? The French and British did not resign 
themselves to standing up against the Ftihrer until 
after the Reichswehr entered Prague. By giving 
Poland their guarantee, the British encouraged the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact while committing themselves to 
fight for another far-away country wiped off the 
face of the map after a few weeks of hostilities. 
I DID NOT HAVE THE TIME between 1933 and 
1936 to study Hitler's Germany and Stalin's 
Russia. But I did have the good fortune to know 
Hermann Rauschning and to read his books The 
Revolution of Nihilism and Hitler Told Me; and I 
also read Boris Souvarine's fine study of Stalin (all 
books still worth reading today). Later on, during 
the War, I got hold of Franz Neumann's important 
Behemoth and learned about the conflicts which 
racked the Third Reich behind the facade and the 
fiction of a monolithic regime. 
The ideas deducible from the pre-War European 
press are not at all contradicted by post-War 
historical writing. Hitler quickly liquidated the oldstyle 
German Nationalists {die Deutschnationalen) 
who had given him his majority in the Reichstag. 
He gave way to some Army pressure in June 1934. 
Until the very end of his reign he had indeed to 
reckon with opposition from certain German 
military groups. We do not know the details of the 
plots against Blomberg and Fritsch early in 1938, 
but the changes in the High Command that year 
revealed the subterranean tensions between the 
Ftihrer and the Reichswehr chiefs. 
The book subsequently published by Franz 
Neumann argued a case which today goes 
unopposed. The Nazi party had neither the time 
nor the capacity to create a new society radically 
different from the one which had been shaken but 
not broken by war, inflation, and crisis. The army, 
industry, and bureaucracy were not really Nazified. 
The organisations set up by the Party stood 
alongside the State organisations without replacing 
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them or even always removing their role or 
influence. 
To be sure, after March 1933 the word 
Gleichschaltung became the official slogan of 
Hitler's Revolution, and press and radio were 
"coordinated" without meeting any real opposition. 
The Party easily secured a monopoly of "the media 
of mass communication." But as the historians 
record, it only partially succeeded in bringing the 
universities to heel. In the spring of 1933 the 
motion of support for the Ftihrer gained only 960 
signatures out of the 7,000 professors and senior 
lecturers. Under the Third Reich, one-third of Germany's 
teachers were dismissed or retired (and as 
many as 45% among the historians). The 
universities escaped real Nazification because the 
political authorities, torn between their desire for 
uniformity and a last remnant of respect for 
scientific criteria, were unable to find enough 
candidates from the Party ranks who would be capable 
of claiming a chair without too much ridicule.2 
DURING THE YEARS OF "the struggle for power", 
the comparison between the two extremist parties, 
Nazi and Communist, came to our minds 
unbidden—revolution of the Right versus revolution 
of the Left. The National Socialist Party was, 
after all, modelled on the social democratic or communist 
parties—a mass party, with its emblems, 
banners, shock troops, and unofficial organisations 
for all social activities. It improved on the recruiting 
and training techniques first used by the socialists 
in the 1880s and '90s. But another comparison 
came to mind, and that was with Fascism, which 
was also a revolution of the Right (anti-liberal, antirationalist, 
and similarly allied to "big capital"). 
With the onset of that era, two theses now opposed 
each other in dialectical tournament: was National 
Socialism one of the varieties of totalitarianism or 
of fascism? 
businessmen (for the Nazi revolution, the temporal 
equivalent of the NEP is the War). 
National Socialist ideology did not contain anything 
like Marxism, Das Kapital and the socialist 
models of economics or social structure. The 
restoration of hereditarily entailed Erbhof farms 
represented nostalgia for a pre-industrial Germany; 
perhaps it even echoed certain geopolitical themes, 
in particular those of Karl Haushofer. The 
invectives against Zinsknechtsschaft (usurious 
enslavement) go back to Luther and medieval 
Christianity. The defence of small businessmen, 
artisans, and entrepreneurs against the Konzern, 
the big combine, was in tune with the feelings of a 
sizeable section of German voters and of the Nazi 
militants. But, essentially, Hjalmar Schacht's 
management of the German economy paid no 
attention to Nazi Party doctrine. Probably without 
knowing it, he implemented a policy of Keynesianism, 
in an economy whose external relations 
were supervised by the government and whose 
currency was negotiated at several rates of 
exchange. 
WITHIN A FEW YEARS Dr Schacht's policy 
succeeded in restoring millions of unemployed to 
work while maintaining price stability. Since then, 
economists have examined the statistics in order to 
determine which social classes "profited the most" 
out of the regime. In my view such research is of 
little or no interest. Capitalism, denned by the 
ownership of the means of production, was not 
seriously affected. Rearmament and large-scale 
public works favoured the industrial magnates. On 
the other hand state controls on business limited 
managerial freedom of action, just as import controls 
limited the spending freedom left to those with 
high incomes. The Hitlerite state had no reason to 
deprive itself of the services of the established 
industrialists. 
HISTORICALLY, the origins of Nazism had little in 
common with those of Sovietism. The first six years 
of Bolshevism stood for a coup d'etat, civil war, 
"war communism", famine, the Kronstadt mutiny, 
and finally the New Economic Policy. The 
Bolsheviks, a minority group in the country, seized 
the power that was "lying in the streets" after the 
fall of Czarism, and attempted to realise their 
Utopian vision of the good society. They came up 
against the resistance of people (and of their "human 
social nature"), and triumphed over their enemies 
by dint of force. In order to revive their failing 
country they were eventually resigned to restoring 
a modicum of liberty to peasants and small 
2 See K. F. Werner, Die N.S. Geschichtsbild und die 
deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1967). 
WHY THE PARALLEL with the Soviet Union 
rather than with Fascism? Pere Fessard 
used to highlight the "intrinsic deceit" of communism, 
and found the same quality in Nazism. 
Both movements installed police-state regimes in 
furtherance of a distant objective, and proclaimed a 
total and inherently unattainable unity in the name 
of a Class or a Race. They were terroristic regimes 
not by accident but by necessity, indeed as a consequence 
of their own doctrine. Quite apart from the 
religious dialectic of Pere Fessard, the two Party- 
States both exercised the same monopoly over the 
legitimate spoken and written word, and the same 
monopoly over political activity. 
Against the standard objection that the 
Reich's economy was still a "capitalist" on 
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that the "social hierarchy" persisted, Hermann 
Rauschning's book provided the answer. Conservatism 
was not the essence but only the 
appearance of the Reich. It was not a case of big 
capital enlisting the National Socialists in the 
service of its own objectives, but of Hitler 
manipulating all the country's social organisations 
into an adventure which was both undefined and 
vague. To be sure, the notion of Nihilism is an 
equivocal one, but what Rauschning meant seemed 
clear to me. Hitler stood at the opposite pole from 
those who sought a conservative revolutionary path 
to an organic, traditional order. 
Restoring the monarchy or "rebuilding 
structures capable of accommodating the rootless 
masses" was of no concern to Hitler. He believed in 
the purity of a race and dreamed of a Germanic 
empire dominating Europe and then perhaps the 
world. Rauschning was a Christian and a 
traditionalist; he applied the word nihilism 
pejoratively to a philosophy of conquest by a 
"superior race." He despised the vision of a Reich 
in which "pure Aryans" would rule (and reproduce 
themselves according to the lessons of eugenics), 
while the culture of the past and of Christianity 
would disappear. 
T THAT TIME I accepted both the notion of the 
\ "one-party regime" (Fascist Italy or Nazi' 
Germany) and that of "secular religions", which I 
first developed in La France libre in 1944. In 
Britain during the War we felt bound to practise a 
certain amount of self-censorship, and we did not 
deal as freely with Stalin's Russia as with Hitler's 
Germany. However, two articles of 1944 carry the 
main burden of the matter. How close is the 
relationship between the two revolutions, Communist 
and Nazi? This question overlaps with the 
different question of totalitarianism. I tried then to 
outline the contest between the secular religions, the 
hyper-rational church of Marxism and in response 
to it the essentially irrational church of National 
Socialism. According to one, the contradictions of 
capitalism entail revolution and, in accordance with 
the laws of history, the advent of socialism. In the 
dogma of the other, it is the will of men, the vitality 
of the race, and not some anonymous economic 
determinism, which governs the course of history. 
I proposed to baptise as "religions seculieres" 
those doctrines which take the place of faith in the 
contemporary mind, and which locate man's salvation 
here on earth, in a far-off future, in the form of 
a social order yet to be created. As religions of 
salvation, these doctrines lay down the supreme 
values, and these are embodied in an earthly goal 
and a missionary party. Thus the zealots of 
these religions can embrace an unconditional 
Machiavellianism in all good conscience. Everything 
which is useful to Hitler or to Stalin is 
good. Both doctrines, National Socialist and 
Marxist, offer a historical perspective. Both 
interpret past, present, and future in their own way. 
They ordain the truth, and demonstrate it through 
action. 
GETTING ON FOR forty years after those articles 
on secular religions, National Socialism is an 
inexhaustible historical topic, and Communism or 
Sovietism is still with us. How far have they borne 
out or corrected my experiences as a witness in 
1930 -33, and my reactions as an observer between 
1933 and 1945? What questions are left open by 
the scholarly literature of the historic epochs of 
Adolf Hitler and of Joseph Stalin? 
Varieties of Explanation 
IS, THEN, THE QUESTION of Nazism still an open 
one? Is there still a debate on the nature of 
National Socialism? In one sense, the question 
answers itself—the debate does go on and on. But 
can an interpretation be verified or refuted by the 
accumulation of facts, scholarly research, and the 
methods of our social sciences? What constitutes 
"the question of Nazism"? What are the questions 
which we are entitled to ask, and which call for 
possible reply? 
Suppose that a historian formulates the question: 
Why, and in what circumstances, did a highly 
civilised nation surrender itself to a demagogue like 
Hitler, and follow him to the bitter end, almost to 
the point of national suicide? Put in this way, the 
Nazi question will never receive a satisfactory 
answer; or rather (and this comes to the same 
thing) it may receive several answers none of which 
is totally wrong but which do not give satisfaction 
even taken all together. On the other hand, in 
response to most of-the questions "why! " which 
concern single aspects of the Nazi phenomenon, 
historiography does provide plausible or demonstrable 
answers. 
Out of all the various movements and ideologies 
of "national revolution", why was it that National 
Socialism mobilised millions of voters and activists 
while the others degenerated into sects? Because 
Hitler proved to be a charismatic leader; because, 
unlike the rest, he applied tried and tested 
propaganda techniques; because he found a 
language suited to the expectations of each group; 
because his themes (nationalism, condemnation of 
monopolies and of international capitalism, the 
defence of "the little man") found an echo among 
the middle classes, which were the most disoriented 
and most receptive. In Germany, neither the people 
nor the Establishment's ruling circles had accepted 
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the Treaty of Versailles. The nationalist tide began 
to rise before the 1929 crisis and unemployment. 
But between the 1928 elections and those of 
September 1930 came the collapse of the economy, 
and the tenfold increase in National Socialist voters 
in the space of two years owed a great deal to the 
crisis. 
The German Nationalists did not manage to 
become a mass party. In post-World War I Europe, 
a reaction which was seen as some kind of a 
restoration had little chance of success. Possibly 
the leaders of industry (and particularly of heavy 
industry) may have preferred Franz von Papen to 
Adolf Hitler, but even if General Schleicher had not 
torpedoed the von Papen experiment, it was 
doomed in advance. 
Why did Hitler gain the chancellorship through a 
legal process? Because the parliamentary system 
was paralysed. With the Communist Party dead set 
on opposition, and the German National and 
National Socialist parties determined to unseat the 
parties loyal to the constitution (namely the Social 
Democrats and the Centre), no other solution 
remained after the failures of von Papen and 
Schleicher except a government of national coalition. 
Briining's dismissal by the aged Marshal 
Hindenburg in 1932 and von Papen's dismissal of 
the Social Democrat government of Prussia in July 
of the same year produced an impasse from which 
only Hitler offered a way out. The financial backing 
he got from certain industrialists and bankers 
helped him on his way. The ingrained hostility of 
the representatives of big capitalism towards not 
only the Communists but also the Social 
Democrats, and the Communists' unrelenting 
struggle against the "social traitors" on the left also 
laid the ground for the national revolution. 
What relationship does scholarly research 
suggest between the parliamentary or electoral 
state of play on the one hand, and the economic 
and social situation? The German economy had 
been harder hit by the crisis than had most of the 
other countries of Europe. The prosperity of the 
years prior to 1929 had been financed by the influx 
of foreign and particularly of American capital, and 
withdrawal of that capital involved savage deflation 
and massive unemployment. The Briining government 
conducted a pre-Keynesian policy, and its 
successors did not break with that policy, which 
was a hopeless one in the short term. Conflicts of 
interest between the various sections of the 
economy—the Junker land-owners of the East, the 
Ruhr coal- or steel-owners of the West, big industry 
and small businesses—were unresolved. The 
official representatives of economic interests had 
not worked out a recovery plan, nor had they consciously 
and actively wanted to see National 
Socialism come to power. The economic crisis and 
the state of confusion among the people created 
what German historians have accepted to be a 
"political vacuum." The duration of the Depression 
split up civil society and left only these alternatives; 
to hang on and wait for the economic recovery 
which would come in the wake of an improvement 
in the world situation, or else to hand power over to 
Hitler, to a government which could "fill the 
vacuum", or "start afresh" or "cut the Gordian 
knot." 
The recruitment of the voters, activists, and 
leadership of the NSDAP remains to be 
investigated, as do the exact details of which 
economic interests were influential in which direction 
and under which circumstances. I doubt if 
further information will greatly alter the present 
picture. It was from the so-called middle classes 
that the NSDAP drew most of its support (although 
the majority of Socialist and Communist voters 
were loyal to their respective parties until the spring 
elections of 1933). Similarly the exact responsibility 
of "big capitalism" is still open to debate: the 
official representatives of industry did not declare 
for Hitler, and von Papen's links between Hitler 
and a banker or two were the result of individual 
initiatives. The greater part of the leadership both 
of the economy and the bureaucracy did not 
respect the Weimar Republic, considered the situation 
intolerable, and let the Hitler experiment go 
ahead for nationalist reasons, in the hope that conservatism 
would eventually take over from the 
"plebeian" movement necessary for the time being. 
At this level of the classic analysis—a blend of 
empirical sociology and Marxist analysis—the last 
word has not been said; the party archives have not 
yet been squeezed completely dry. 
Will the remaining findings add to our 
knowledge? There were workers, and workers' 
sons, in the SA. What does it matter whether there 
were a few more or less? In the period of the battle 
against Weimar, Communists and Nazis more than 
once acted together, shoulder to shoulder. That 
some Communists slid towards the SA before or 
after the seizure of power there is no doubt. Again, 
what does it matter how many more or less? 
IT MAY BE SAID THAT Hitler's coming to power 
ceases to be a mystery after all the historicosociographic 
studies, but that the submission of the 
entire people and the passivity of the entire left 
remain unintelligible. Yet in Berlin, with no information, 
I never for a moment believed in a revolt of 
the Socialists or Communists. Why, and how, were 
the two "working-class parties" supposed to 
become overnight allies for an armed struggle? On 
30 June 1934 Hitler secured the support of the 
Reichswehr by warding off the second Revolution, 
eliminating the SA leaders who wanted to form the 
nucleus of another army, and killing some conservative 
plotters together with some possible rivals 
(Gregor Strasser and General Schleicher). As 
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Marshal Hindenburg's successor, fortified by the 
German officers' oath of allegiance to his person, 
Hitler gave work to the unemployed, let the 
businessmen make profits, and delighted 
nationalists (the mass of the people) with some 
unhoped-for successes (military service, the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland). 
There again, the study of the particular 
responsibility of the various economic groups in 
decisions taken at the summit will do little to alter 
the findings already established. From 1933 until 
1936 Dr Hjalmar Schacht ran the German 
economy hand-in-hand with the main employer 
organisations. When he proved hostile to the fouryear 
plan and to rearmament, he was soon forced 
to leave the Cabinet. The Third Reich's economy 
never appeared as an original system conceived 
and imposed by a doctrinal will. Entrepreneurs 
went on running businesses with a view to production, 
productivity, and profit. The four-year plan 
was meaningless except in the context of war. 
Certainly a National Socialist workers' organisation 
was set up at the same time; and although it 
did not replace the trade unions it did limit the 
power of the union leadership to some extent. Some 
of the populistic (rather than socialistic) inspiration 
of the movement embodied itself in the nation's 
institutions, but administrative muddle worsened, 
new bodies multiplied without the old ones 
disappearing or the division of power being clearly 
defined. To define the Third Reich by its economic 
regime, whether this is called "capitalist" or not, 
would be ludicrous. Three years of Keynesianism 
by Schacht—three years of preparing for war— 
three years of war without total mobilisation. We 
can only speculate about the nature of a National 
Socialist economy after victory. Certainly exploitation 
of the conquered countries and of "inferior 
peoples" would have been a major element in the 
New Order. 
ARGUMENT CONTINUES about the crisis of the 
German economy in 1938 or 1939. Is the war to be 
attributed to any cause other than the political will 
of Hitler or the nature of the National Socialist 
movement? I myself am not very interested in 
these kinds of discussion: Hitler never believed in 
economic constraints, and he met any objections 
from Schacht or from the experts with indifference 
or sarcasm. These discussions are fuelled by the 
mental obstinacy of the Marxists. Come what may, 
they are determined to unearth economic causes 
which determined key decisions, even after Hitler 
had taken total command.3 
3 Need I add that Karl Marx did no such thing when 
dealing with the wars of his own time? 
4 Each of these circumstances can be illuminated in its 
turn by a socio-economic analysis. 
What people seek, they always find; proving the 
discovery is a different matter. Supposing that the 
Reich was short of foreign currency, the British 
would have been the first to provide facilities in 
return for a reprieve or armistice on the foreign 
policy front. Even for Marxists, or rather for 
Leninists, would it not be better to accept a formula 
compatible both with reality and with theory? The 
"contradictions of German capitalism" had compelled 
the ruling class to leave state power to an 
adventurer, a mass-manipulator. Partly freed from 
the infrastructure, an elected Caesarism plunged 
the country into war not so much in accordance 
with a preconcerted plan as through a series of 
steps taken in response to events. 
THE NAZI MYSTERY, in other words, only survives 
as a function of the way the question is 
asked. If that question is subdivided into its component 
elements, the answers make the Hitler 
adventure quite as understandable as so many 
other episodes in history. Crisis, the paralysis of the 
parliamentary process, the pursuit of a deflationist 
policy, millions of unemployed, a Party organisation 
and its propaganda techniques, a quarrel 
between socialists and communists, the Nationalist 
reaction, the illusions of certain conservative circles, 
and so on... .* 
In the climate of 1933 the electoral successes of 
the NSDAP did not seem mysterious, any more 
than the events of January 1933 seemed 
mysterious. I do not say that we had foreseen from 
the very first that once having gained the 
chancellorship, Hitler would eliminate his allies and 
manage to take absolute power; but in retrospect 
there is surely no cause for astonishment. I remember 
one conversation at the French Embassy in 
Berlin in February 1933, when a famous journalist 
recalled Mussolini's coming to power and 
sententiously declared that Mussolini would never 
have accepted shackles such as those which 
hampered Hitler's freedom of action. A few weeks 
later the shackles were off. Eighteen months later, 
Hindenburg's death enabled Hitler to unite in his 
own person the two functions of Chancellor and 
President, and to obtain the oath which had bound 
the officer corps to the Kaiser before 1918. 
As for the conduct of the state between 1933 and 
1945, where is the mystery there? Hitler, representing 
on this point the greater part of the ruling 
classes, wanted to restore the Reich to its rightful 
position in Europe and in the world. For the 
moment, the main item on the agenda was rearmament. 
What appeared "mysterious" to traditional 
German nationalists was that in three years Hitler 
succeeded in nullifying the two most important 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles—with compulsory 
military service and the occupation of the 
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Rhineland—without provoking any reaction from 
Britain and France. 
Few historians have any doubt that Hitler had 
resolved to base the greatness of the Third Reich on 
force of arms and expansion of the national 
Lebensrawn. His famous statements of 1937 to the 
military chiefs reveal the immoderation of Hitler's 
ambitions, although these were probably not laid 
down in detail; events did not quite proceed according 
to the suggested scenario. Tactics or even 
improvisation prevailed over strategy. The military 
chiefs judged that the Reich was still not ready for 
a full-scale war in 1938 or 1939. Once that war 
broke out, victory followed victory as far as the 
outskirts of Moscow. In the winter of 1941 the tide 
began to ebb, and it ran out, only four years later, 
in the bunker in Berlin where Hitler took his life. 
A Variety of Fascism? 
IS IT POSSIBLE to reach a higher level of 
understanding by using particular concepts— 
that of fascism or of totalitarianism! I shall 
discount the vague political uses of the term 
fascism. Communists tie the fascist label to any 
more or less authoritarian regime hostile to 
Marxism, opposed to workers' parties, and in 
particular to the Communist party. Now and then 
they suggest that "creeping fascism" is infiltrating a 
liberal regime if some measures of dubious legality 
are taken. I personally would dub fascist a movement 
or regime which rejects plurality of parties, 
grants one party a monopoly of political activity, 
and glorifies the Nation and the State. Mussolini's 
Italian fascism corresponds with this definition, but 
not Spain's Francoism. 
The varieties of fascism, a historical 
phenomenon of 20th-century Europe, sprang up 
after World War I. Its precedents or antecedents 
can be located in other eras, but I shall stick to our 
own. Italy gave a first example, National Socialism 
another. The ideologies promulgated by the 
varieties of Fascism all contain a melange of 
counter-revolutionary and "populist" or "socialist" 
themes (in a generally vague sense of these words). 
As counter-revolutionaries, Fascists denounce 
liberalism and democracy; as populists, they 
pronounce themselves anti-plutocratic and promise 
national unity and class cooperation under the 
aegis of a state aspiring to be more or less total. All 
fascisms assert the principle of Authority and the 
notion of Hierarchy as necessary to the social 
order. 
THE THINKING of Action frangaise, and 
particularly of Charles Maurras, seems to me 
neither "fascist" nor "pre-fascist." It remained 
counter-revolutionary to the end, with the stress 
laid on restoring the monarchy. The combination of 
Monarchy, the Catholic Church (without Christian 
faith), the Parnasse, Hellenism and Mistral explains 
Maurras' success in Parisian or literary circles and 
his limited electoral appeal. Maurras influenced 
Salazar, who was never a fascist any more than 
Franco was. The fascist movement requires a popular 
participation which monarchy is unable to 
arouse in our time. Maurrasism was anti-Jacobin; it 
preached decentralisation and a return to the 
provinces, and ruled out a single-party system from 
the restored monarchy. If pressed, one might say 
that the critique of modern ideas came from Action 
francaise, and then spread throughout Europe. But 
that critique took on a special guise in each 
individual country. The fascist ideologues in Italy, 
who related themselves to Hegel, had nothing in 
common with Maurrasism; Mussolini learned more 
from Vilfredo Pareto or Georges Sorel than from 
Maurras. The German ideologues of the 
"Conservative Revolution" probably had read 
Maurras; yet they seem to me to be the German 
equivalents of the Maurrasians rather than their 
disciples. 
Furthermore, of all the German ideologues of the 
1920s and 1930s, the National Socialists held the 
minimum of genuinely traditional or conservative 
themes. Certainly they wanted to reconstitute a 
peasantry and remove farming from the fluctuations 
of the market economy. But the negative 
themes were the most effective, and these had to do 
with opposition to "plutocracy", which was 
characteristic of all the movements which claimed 
to be fighting against Marxism (the favourite 
themes were abuse of the Jews and of big industrial 
or business tycoons). As for the positive themes, 
these were based on a thoroughgoing racism, from 
which grew anti-Semitism and which led to a 
hierarchical account of society and a functionalist 
concept of order (everything in its proper place). 
Hitler's own plans, as expressed in his conversations 
with Rauschning and in the recorded Table 
Talk, were inspired first and foremost by racism 
and tailed off into lunacy. 
The two counter-revolutionary regimes of 
Salazar and Franco stemmed from the failures of 
parliamentary democracies rather than from 
capitalist plots (even if the ruling circles of society 
were quite obviously in agreement with the Army 
chiefs). Salazarism was installed without any 
bloodshed. 
In Spain, a botched coup d'etat in 1936 
unleashed a horrible civil war; little by little the 
regime departed from the strictly fascist model 
(single party, state ideology) and aligned itself with 
more Spanish traditions until the moment when the 
policy of economic growth in the 1960s paved the 
way for a democratisation after the death of 
Franco. 
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Mussolini's regime never was totalitarian. The 
universities and intellectuals were not brought to 
heel, even if their freedom of speech was limited. 
Mussolini borrowed his anti-Semitism from Hitler's 
Germany, and did not suppress either the 
monarchy or the traditional institutions of his 
country. He was more like a Latin American 
caudillo than a Fiihrer, and only became an actor 
in the European tragedy following his ventures in 
conquest (Ethiopia, and then "the Pact of Steel" 
with the Third Reich). 
The common interpretation of fascist movements 
in Europe after World War II lists the same 
circumstances: confusion or impotence among the 
parliamentary democracies, the bitterness or 
resentment of social groups unwilling to ally 
themselves with the workers or to relapse into the 
proletariat, and nostalgia for the past among a considerable 
section of the ruling classes and even the 
intelligentsia. These phenomena assume colorations 
in keeping with the particular country, and favour 
different systems from one country to the next. 
Neither Mussolini nor Franco resisted economic 
development. Salazar's Christianity was adapted to 
the poverty of the country. 
IF YOU PUT National Socialism into the same 
category as the regimes of the three Latin 
countries, do you add anything to the historical or 
sociographic description of the Hitlerite movement 
or regime? This then becomes one of the family of 
anti-rationalist reaction on the intellectual level and 
anti-democratic reaction on the political level— 
another of the intellectual movements which 
aspired to be at once traditional (or conservative) 
and revolutionary. In the early 19th century, 
counter-revolutionary thinking was still fuelled by 
Catholicism and still harboured more or less 
nebulous dreams of restoring the hierarchy of the 
Ancien Regime. In the cases of Salazar and Franco, 
the first was basically conservative and religious, 
and the second was also a restorer rather than an 
innovator. Judging by Hitler's own words, he was at 
heart essentially a revolutionary and a racist. But 
he did not win over the German masses with the 
inmost thoughts which (with the partial exception 
of anti-Semitism) he kept for himself and his inner 
circle. Nationalism, the promise of Work and of 
German Greatness, the denunciation of Big 
Business and the Jews—all this, combined with 
efficient propaganda and organisation, brought 
Hitler a massive slice of the electorate, but not a 
majority. The fact that the unconverted majority 
put up with the regime without the slightest attempt 
to resist by force does not constitute any kind of a 
mystery: police obey the powers that be, and the 
supplanted Weimar regime had never kindled any 
republican or democratic faith. 
Referring to the concept of Fascism sheds little 
light, but simply reminds us of what we know 
already—namely, that the supposedly victorious 
regimes of 1919, believed to be in tune with 
Vesprit du temps, the spirit of the age, if not quite 
the Zeitgeist, did not withstand the test of 
experience and economic crisis in most of the 
countries of Europe. 
Totalitarian Regime 
THE NOTION OF TOTALITARIANISM is in 
common use, although political scientists now 
hesitate to employ it. After the War, and especially 
in Hannah Arendt's famous book The Origins of 
Totalitarianism (1951), the terms applied to both 
Nazism (in its extremist phase, during the final 
years of the War) and Stalinist Sovietism. According 
to the classic definition, totalitarianism contains 
two elements: (1) the tendency of the state to 
swallow civil society whole; (2) the monopoly position 
of a single party and ideology, with the party 
becoming inseparable from the state and the state 
imposing the party's ideological truth upon society. 
The first characteristic is perfectly applicable to the 
Soviet regime, both before and after the NEP—but 
it never applied to the National Socialist regime. 
During the years of preparing for war, neither the 
party nor the state absorbed the civil society of Germany. 
The historical heritage was "brought into 
line"; the state bureaucracy and professional 
organisations were subjected to Nazi control; but 
that control had not yet remodelled society. The 
second characteristic, namely a partisan state and 
party monopoly, applies to both the Third Reich 
and the Soviet Union, although not without 
reservations. Nazism did not have the time and 
possibly not the capacity to equip itself with its own 
university and intellectual life. 
Does the concept of totalitarianism deserve fo be 
scrapped? Remember first that totalitarianism 
designates not so much a particular political system 
as the more or less clear-cut features of a number 
of systems. The characteristics singled out by Dr 
Carl Friedrich are: (1) an official millenarian 
ideology; (2) a single party with a mass base and 
elitist leadership, dominating or linked with the 
state bureaucracy; (3) monopoly of the media of 
communication; (4) terroristic police control; and 
(5) monopoly of weapons. The notion of a 
"partisan state" applies in our own day to a state 
which identifies itself with a given ideology, and 
hence suspends the dialogue between parties. The 
more fertile the ideology, the more partisan the 
state. The monopoly of the communication media 
is a logical consequence of the pretension to 
ideological monopoly. The monopoly of weapons 
belongs to the state in any case. It therefore 
remains to explain not the police monopoly—every 
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state makes sure of that—but the terroristic 
character of that monopoly. 
EVEN WITHIN the terms of these five 
characteristics, differences emerge between 
Hitlerism and Sovietism. In the Third Reich, relations 
between bureaucracy and party did not 
become stabilised and did not assume an 
institutional form. As for the Bolshevik Party, it 
quite obviously used the bureaucratic apparatus of 
Czarism, but after half-a-century the people in the 
administration are cast in the same mould and 
trained by the same methods as those in the 
Party—which does not rule out tension between the 
two organs of the Soviet state. The Bolsheviks were 
brought to power by other classes than was the 
NSDAP; their millenarianism draws on different 
sources; and 60 years later they have built a special 
kind of society. The comparison between Nazism, 
6 years after taking power, and Bolshevism, 60 
years after the Revolution, would be absurd; yet, 
having said all this, the concept of "totalitarianism" 
has not lost all its meaning. 
AT THE OUTSET, it might have been taken as a 
reply to Marxism in so far as it focused on the 
form of the state at the risk of neglecting the 
infrastructure or considering the infrastructure as 
the expression of the state. All the same, the term 
"totalitarianism" still designates the extreme form 
liable to be taken by partisan states which elevate 
an ideology into an obligatory truth. In addition to 
certain analytical extravagances and even 
paradoxes, Hannah Arendt wrongly presented 
totalitarianism as a kind of essence, invulnerable to 
the erosion of time. 
Hitler's terrorism did not give rise to anything 
comparable to the Moscow Trials of 1936-38 and 
the endless confessions of imaginary crimes. All of 
us were struck by the theatrical staging of the trials 
and the so-called confessions recited by the 
accused. Various open questions remain outstanding 
to this day, but the basic mechanism of those 
ceremonies is familiar. The accused—though not 
all of them—succumbed to torture, physical or 
moral, or to their judges' promises. (Since 1956, the 
accused have not been confessing but have pleaded 
innocent.) The Hitlerites never compelled the guilty 
to repudiate their crimes. Likewise, those whose 
culpability was race-created could not vindicate or 
exculpate themselves by conversion. During 
Nazism's most terroristic phase, in 1942/45, the 
police were looking for genuine opponents (as was 
demonstrated by the attempt on Hitler's life on 20 
July 1944). 
On the face of it, the two most extreme expressions 
of Stalinism and Nazism, respectively the 
Great Purge and the extermination of the Jews, 
have nothing in common. On the one hand we 
have the production-line murder of millions 
of defenceless human beings, on the other 
the imprisonment of millions of people, and the 
elimination of hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
citizens (some of them favourable, others hostile to 
the regime, some of them picked out from among 
the upper echelons and others from the peasants 
and workers). Perhaps the phrase "nothing in 
common" is an exaggeration. In both cases the 
authorities were acting by virtue of an ideology, an 
account of the historical world as a whole, which 
had in turn a metaphysical base. 
The difficulty in explaining either of these monstrous 
episodes of our time has to do with a unique 
cause which might be called epistemological or 
philosophical: namely, to what extent can we 
develop an intelligible account of human conduct 
which we consider irrational? 
Consider the last years of the Third Reich. The 
approach of defeat; total, but delayed and badly 
organised mobilisation; the rise of internal opposition 
and plotting; the ascendancy of the SS—all 
these created a kind of chaos. Terror seems to me 
to be understandable both in relation to the 
circumstances and to the men who had risen to the 
highest ranks, men like Himmler and Goebbels. As 
for the act of genocide, at the risk of sounding 
offensive I would say that its apparent irrationality 
results from a mistaken perspective. On several 
occasions, and in particular on the first day of 
hostilities, Hitler proclaimed that the Jews would 
not survive the War which in his view they 
themselves had triggered off. We did not take him 
at his word and were unwilling to believe him, but 
in fact he meant it. If we are prepared to admit that 
the liquidation of the Jews, the "Jewish poison", the 
"tainted blood", was Hitler's prime objective, then 
the industrial organisation of death becomes 
rational as the means to the predetermined end of 
genocide. Instrumental rationality is by nature 
amoral, or morally neutral. Given the end of 
genocide, it was necessary to divert from the armed 
forces the men, the materials, and above all the 
means of transport needed to achieve that end. Of 
course a victorious Hitler could have completed the 
job in his own good time. Once he was no longer 
certain of victory, he wanted to make sure that his 
eugenic mission was carried out, whatever the outcome 
of the War. 
This leaves another question—can such a goal 
be called rational? To the extent that the notion of 
what is rational is not distinct from reason, and that 
this is contrasted with the passions, then the goal of 
genocide rules out reason. Only unbridled passion 
or unconscious anguish dictates such a decision. 
The question now shifts: To what extent can that 
decision be rendered understandable? By a Marxist 
analysis, it certainly cannot. That kind of analysis 
accounts for the looting in the pogroms which the 
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Jews had suffered in the past. In face of the 
universal death sentence the analysis breaks down. 
What impersonal forces, what social functions can 
be invoked? I see only one conclusion—a disarming 
one—namely that the cause of the genocide 
was the obsessional hatred3 of a small group of 
men who had gained power because of a national 
and social crisis. The detonator of an explosion is 
not necessarily of the same order of magnitude as 
the explosion itself. 
And what explains the execution of that whole 
enterprise? There is only one answer: bureaucratic 
automatism. Members of the Einsatzkommando 
were repelled by these murders. The gas chambers 
did not require many staff. As for the rest—the 
half-awareness of the population, which looked the 
other way; the silence of the Papacy; Roosevelt's 
and Churchill's refusal to speak out—all this is well 
known. What has happened in the world since then 
does at least help us to understand. We know today 
that these attitudes are human, all too human. 
As REGARDS Soviet totalitarianism, I shall confine 
myself to a few brief comments (I hope to come 
back to this question in a further article). 
Ceremonies of self-incrimination and liquidation 
went out with Stalin. The Gulag Archipelago preceded 
the reign of Stalin, and it has outlived him. 
As such, it appears inseparable from the Communist 
Party and its resolve to build a "new 
society" into which each and every individual is 
entirely integrated. During the years of "Building 
Communism", the Party came up against 
unreconstructable disciples of the old regime, 
disappointed idealists, believers in transcendental 
religions, innumerable violators of "socialist 
legality." North Korea, China and Viet Nam 
have in turn spawned their own versions of the 
Soviet Gulag—but not the countries of Eastern 
Europe, even during the years of Stalinist terror. 
The "Great Purge" put the question: Ought we 
to seek an instrumental rationality behind an operation 
which disrupted both the Government and the 
Army? How much blame should be laid on Stalin 
himself? Even today, we hover between several 
answers. The confessions of the accused as well as 
the purge raise another major question: What did 
the judges, the Party members, and the ordinary 
citizens believe in? What advantage was offered by 
the revelation of so many traitors or conspirators in 
the body of the state? 
At the present moment the regime has been 
"normalised." The dissidents are recognised as 
such. Those unknown in the West are subjected 
either to the Gulag or to treatment in a psychiatric 
3 Possibly a matter for psychiatry. 
6 La Revolution brune, la societe allemande dans le 
Hie Reich (Laffont), a translation of Hitler's Social 
Revolution (Doubleday, 1966). 
clinic. Those who are known in the West have a 
chance of being expelled or, perhaps, exchanged for 
Soviet spies. Sovietism lives on, but not Stalinism. 
After Solzhenitsyn, Zinoviev. Through the former it 
might be said that we have lived inside the Stalinist 
universe. Through the latter, we understand the 
Soviet universe 30 years after the death of Stalin. 
No longer the monstrosity that it was in the era of 
"Uncle Joe", it is just as terrifying because it may 
perhaps have created the homo sovieticus that 
ideology boasted of creating, the new man adapted 
to the total requirements of the regime. 
HISTORIOGRAPHY has not depleted all its 
reserves. David Schoenbaum's La Revolution 
brune6 throws light on the social transformations 
prompted by the Third Reich, which have contributed 
to the success of democracy in West Germany. 
Other historians continue and will continue 
to qualify and enhance the story or interpretation 
of the 13 years of ascendant Hitlerism by locating 
the Nazi ideology in a certain current of German or 
European thinking. What the title of this article 
suggests is that "the Nazi question" does not ask a 
riddle which still awaits its Oedipus. Progress in 
economic analysis, the accumulation of quantitative 
data and further discrimination between 
modernist changes and reactionary impulses will 
not supersede today's conclusions, which are that a 
crisis of world capitalism, particularly severe in 
Germany, paralysed the working of the parliamentary 
system, fostered the radicalisation of the 
masses, and brought to power a man who for some 
years embodied German destiny. Having achieved 
power with the semi-collusion of the ruling classes, 
he took up the national mission of restoring the 
Reich to the position taken from it at Versailles. He 
led his country to victory after victory, and after 
that to a Gdtterddmmerung. 
One man, and so much death, so much ruin? Of 
course not. Any German nationalist regime would 
have tried in any case to get the historic verdict of 
1918 reversed. The attempt might well have 
followed a different path. But from 1938 to 1945 
the history of the Third Reich is defined neither by 
the crisis of monopoly-capitalism nor by the 
grievances of the petit bourgeoisie nor by German, 
nationalism. It merges with the Hitler adventure. 
Was he Chaplin's hair-dresser or Evil incarnate? 
On that man, the last word has not been spoken, 
nor will it ever be spoken. Every great man in 
history bears with him to the grave his wretched 
freight of secrets. 
MY EVALUATION OF contemporary approaches 
to Hitler and to the rise and fall of national 
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socialism was written before I had read Sebastian 
Haffner's study, Bemerkungen zu Hitler.1 It 
provides me with a convenient opportunity for a 
few concluding remarks. 
Unlike most reputable historians of today, 
Haffner does not seek to explain the driving force of 
the Third Reich in terms of class struggle, 
economic crisis, petit bourgeois unrest, the 
authoritarian personality, or fascism. He seeks and 
finds it in Hitler the man. And he speaks truly, as 
long as we can clarify the truth he brings to light. 
What happened to Germany, Europe, and the rest 
of the world defies understanding if we omit the 
personal equation of the Fiihrer and his combination 
of genius and paranoia. The historian sees him 
as a "great man"—a "hero" (with no moral connotation, 
since he was also a criminal pure and 
simple)—because he forged the Europe and the 
world in which we live today. In addition to this 
first proposition—Hitler-was-a-great-man-becausehe-
changed-the-course-of-history—Haffner recalls 
the creator of the National Socialist party, the 
Reichskanzler between 1933 and 1938, and the 
War Lord of 1933-41; and this reminder will 
7 The Meaning of Hitler (Weidenfeld 1979). 
offend the people who lived through this period and 
who saw in him the incarnation of evil. 
Haffner's portrait of Hitler the man combines 
three main aspects: as a private individual (the 
shallow-mindedness or mediocrity of a petit 
bourgeois and autodidact, with a culture acquired 
through random reading); as a politician (exceptional 
gifts as an orator and manipulator); as 
a statesman (in the final analysis a destroyer and a 
criminal). He went into politics when he was 30, in 
1919; in little more than 10 years' time, by September 
1930, he was the arbiter of German policy; in 
another 10 years, by 1940, the master of Europe. 
Haffner explains this stunning success in terms 
of Hitler's abilities, favourable circumstances, and 
most of all the weakness of the opponents he 
defeated. The abilities were the hypnotic power of 
his public speaking over the masses, and his skill as 
the organiser of a mass party, both in maintaining 
his own absolute control and in keeping up its 
dynamism and forward momentum. But, Haffner 
adds, the Weimar Republic was doomed in any 
case, despite the apparent stability due to Dr 
Schacht's monetary policy and Gustav 
Stresemann's diplomacy between 1924 and 1928. 
It was rejected by the ruling class and by Ger- 
Psychiatry & History 
IN THIS ESSAY / have neglected the numerous 
studies in psychology or psychoanalysis, 
individual or collective. Not that I am indifferent or 
hostile to this kind of research. On the contrary. Saul 
Friedldnder's essay on Nazi anti-Semitism seems to 
me exemplary both for its good sense and its 
methodological rigour. By very reason of its special 
nature, Hitler's racism partly falls within the province 
of psychoanalytic interpretation. When St Bernard 
preached the Second Crusade and gave rise to 
medieval pogroms, he did not thereby qualify as a 
neurotic. On the other hand Hitler, who did not so 
much fear Jewish domination (along the lines of the 
"Protocols of the Elders ofZion") as the pollution of 
Aryan blood by the "Jewish poison", does display 
symptoms of neurosis. He at least call for psychoanalytic 
investigation, and its findings will never 
be free of controversy. 
Other kinds of research, such as those which deal 
with the "Authoritarian Personality", have produced 
a mass of literature. There is a general readiness to 
believe that there is a correlation between personality 
structure and political opinions. That this structure is 
influenced by the relation between parents and 
children, no one will deny. I do not reject "transversal 
explanations", those which seek to relate the events 
under study not to variables situated at the same level 
but to deep variables to be fathomed by methods 
foreign to classical historians. "Depth psychology" 
contributes one more argument to the standard thesis 
of the conversion of the lower middle class to Nazism, 
though at the risk of likening an attitude or apolitical 
opinion to a mental illness. 
Emmanuel Todd, in his latest book "Lefou et le 
proletaire" (Laffont, 1978), does not hesitate to take 
these kinds of method to their extreme conclusion. 
"From a psychiatric viewpoint, all political extremists 
come into the same category defined by a standard 
symptom, the need for violence and power." Since 
"the madness of states is only a reflection of the madness 
of elites", "the behaviour of the Soviet ruling 
class in its quest for military power might represent in 
the Europe of 1979 a vestige of the attitude prevailing 
among the European ruling classes of 1914." In this 
perspective, "ideology is merely a system proposed by 
society to its mentally sick." From statements like 
this it would be possible to deduce a therapy which we 
might apply to our own extremists, comparable to the 
one applied by the neurotics of the Politburo to their 
dissidents. 
THE MIND BOGGLES at the project of measuring the 
mental health of an entire people or class by its rates 
of suicide, alcoholism, or motor accidents. To compare 
patriotic feeling to a form of neurosis presupposes, 
to say the least, a quite narrow concept of 
psychological normality. The young of today, benefiting 
from a non-repressive upbringing and released 
from traditional and sexual taboos, become the model 
of normality. The whole history of states and of 
warfare is converted into the work of the mentally 
deranged. 
At this rate, the innovators will end by driving us 
back into the arms ofToynbee! 
R.A. 
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many's conservatives. This left two candidates to 
replace it—a Conservative Restoration (or revolution), 
and National-Socialism—and the odds were 
on the side of National-Socialism because of its 
unique ability to mobilise the masses. 
FRANCE, like the Weimar regime, was weak. After 
its gesture to maintain its precarious dominance in 
Europe by occupying the Ruhr (in 1923), France 
had to become resigned to the policy of concessions 
to Germany which was advocated by Great 
Britain. It evacuated the Rhineland five years 
before the date laid down, gave up its reparations 
claims, and conceded the principle of equal rights in 
the field of armaments. Hitler stepped up the pace 
by proclaiming compulsory military service in 1935 
and by occupying the demilitarised zone in 1936. 
France bowed to the inevitable and to London's 
propensity for inactivity. Hitler's psychological 
intuition overmastered the apprehensions of his 
German civil and military advisers. 
In the economic field he put his trust in Hjalmar 
Schacht, who eliminated unemployment in three 
years and put six million unemployed back in 
work. Rearmament made a contribution to full 
employment, but it was not the major cause (here 
again, Haffner is right). Schacht unwittingly took 
up a Keynesian concept, in the form of an economy 
separated from the outside world by a regime of 
differential exchange rates. This "Keynesianism" 
was consolidated by authoritarian wage-and-pricecontrol. 
Hitler gave full rein to Schacht, whose 
management was in accordance with his own 
personal preferences. 
He must also be credited with having the nerve 
to bank on his armoured divisions and to support 
unconventional generals against the traditionalist 
majority. It was Hitler who imposed the new 
Manstein plan (the thrust through the Ardennes) 
instead of the old Schlieffen strategy. He had 
genuine military ability. Until autumn 1941 Hitler 
appeared to be a great war leader, although since 
then the generals and historians have blamed him 
for three possibly fatal mistakes: stopping von 
Rundstedt's tanks for 48 hours outside Dunkirk, 
and thereby reprieving the British Army; refusing 
to attempt the direct invasion of Great Britain; and 
delaying the decisive attack on Moscow. 
I SHALL DISREGARD the various controversies 
which are not, I feel relevant to Haffner's study. 
He makes the very most of the contrast between 
the various phases—first the "achievements and 
victories", then the defeats, crimes, and eventual 
"betrayal." In 1938, after absorbing Austria and 
the Sudetenland in the greater Reich, Hitler had 
rallied to his cause those Germans—half the 
electorate—who had earlier refused him their votes 
in free elections. If he had died early in 1939, would 
he not now be seen as one of the greatest men in 
German history (without quotation marks)? 
Haffner replies to this question of Joachim Fest's 
with two pertinent remarks of his own. Hitler had 
not created any regime or constitution in the place 
of those he had destroyed. If he left the scene he 
would leave a void; if he stayed, his victories would 
serve as a springboard for further adventures. He 
did not want "hegemony" in Europe—the French 
and English had already granted him that—what 
he wanted was a war to create a world empire. 
But this ambition was coupled with another aim: 
the "elimination of the Jews", which he valued just 
as highly as world empire. He felt that he alone was 
capable of waging such a great war for such 
historic objectives. Hence his own remark: "better 
for war to come when I am only 50 years old, at 
the height of my powers...." Hitler's alleged psychology 
then gives rise to the following themes: 
mis judgment, mistakes, crimes, and betrayal. 
MISJUDGMENT: Hitler was not purely a powerhungry 
opportunist. He believed in his own vision 
of the world, which combined a commonplace 
theory—that history amounts to the struggle 
between nations (or races) for Lebensraum—with a 
false idea, the Jew as universal enemy. He did his 
utmost, come what might, to reconcile the two 
themes of the struggle between nations and the 
struggle of all nations against the Jews. His anti- 
Semitic obsession cost him dear even in his 
ascendant phase: it led him towards the crime of 
"the Final Solution", die Endlosung. 
MISTAKES: In 1940, after his military successes, he 
could have offered France a generous peace and 
created a "new order", simultaneously discouraging 
England from pursuing a fight which would be 
both hopeless and meaningless, and establishing a 
Europe that had come to terms with German 
hegemony. Hitler never gave it a thought. Crushing 
France was part of his programme; it was to put 
the German nation on the path to further conquests 
in a different direction. According to his original 
programme, on the other hand, England was meant 
to adopt a position of benevolent neutrality towards 
the campaign in the East. Haffner does not refrain 
from "rationalising" the attack of June 1941 in the 
framework of his master strategy (on this point I 
follow him only with certain reservations). He finds 
himself unable to devise any reasonable motive 
whatsoever for the declaration of war on the United 
States after Pearl Harbor. In the absence of 
that quite incomprehensible action, how could 
Roosevelt possibly have responded to aggression 
by Japan with a declaration of war against Ger- 
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many? How could he have given priority to the 
Western theatre when the American people were up 
in arms against Japan (guilty of having launched its 
surprise attack on the American fleet some hours 
before delivering the diplomatic text in Washington)? 
"destroy, everything" which might be of use to the 
invaders. In other words he longed to annihilate 
Germany itself—the Nation was no longer worthy 
to live, because it had lacked the strength to conquer. 
CRIMES: Hitler's written order, dated 1 September 
1939, to kill the sick and eliminate one hundred 
thousand "useless mouths" in the course of the next 
two years; the elimination of the gypsies (the 
number of victims is estimated as half-a-million); 
the planned extermination of the most highly 
educated classes in Poland; the inhuman treatment 
of Russian prisoners and mass murder of leading 
Russian civilians; and lastly "the Final Solution", 
the production-line extermination of millions of 
Jews. Haffner adopts an interpretation previously 
formulated, namely that Hitler was determined to 
achieve at least one of his two war aims, and that 
he decided on "the Final Solution" following the 
setback before Moscow which made him cease to 
believe in eventual victory. 
BETRAYAL: Hitler was propelled into politics by the 
shock of November 1918. He had sworn himself a 
vow that "November 1918 would never happen 
again." In fact this date of shame is equated with 
Ludendorff's decision to protect the German Army 
from inevitable defeat and to throw the blame for 
the disaster on to the post-war liquidators. Ceasing 
hostilities when the military outcome is no longer in 
doubt means cutting everyone's losses and keeping 
some options for the future. But the battered, 
desperate Hitler wanted to take the German people 
with him when he died. Whereas every German 
wanted to be occupied by the Western allies rather 
than the Bolsheviks, it was the West that bore the 
brunt of the Ardennes offensive launched in the 
winter of 1944-45—an offensive which also 
reduced the forces available on the Eastern front. 
He even ordered the civil and military authorities to 
8 See in ENCOUNTER Golo Mann's critique, "The 
Vulture's Sense of Death" (February 1979). 
Two MAIN OBJECTIONS have been raised 
against this study8 (which I much admire): and 
they will be even louder in France. Some chapters 
present a portrait of "a great man" with or without 
the quotation marks, and there are plenty of 
readers who want to see him solely as the monster 
which he undoubtedly was too. Does the author go 
rather too far by shifting the responsibility of the 
people of Germany on to the shoulders of one man 
alone? Haffner does occasionally give this impression; 
but it is not his real line of thought, as I read 
it. He does not argue about "the responsibility of 
the German people", which is another theme again. 
He does think that Hitler never was the expression 
and great exemplar of the German people. Of 
course Hitler embraced some of the old ideas, 
myths, and dreams of Germany. He did not 
obviously invent or create anti-Semitism. But this 
Austrian without an occupation, without the company 
of family, friends or children, stood outside 
the ordinary realm of humanity. To make this 
faithless, lawless man the Ftihrer of the Reich it 
took the dissolution of the Wilhelmine Empire, the 
weakness of a Republic without republicans, millions 
of unemployed, and a nation in rebellion 
against defeat and the treaty of Versailles. 
Historians have studied—and always will continue 
to study—what happened in Germany before 
1933, and between 1933 and 1945, both around 
Hitler and beneath him. Hitler was the mainspring 
of policy and strategy, and he was the man 
responsible for vast and horrendous crimes. 
Historians can only make intelligible the possibility 
of a Hitler. But it is through understanding Hitler 
himself that we can come to understand, say, the 
wild declaration of war on the United States, and 
the unspeakable "Final Solution." We must still 
pursue the human monster to the threshold of his 
own abyss. 
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James Sutherland-Smith 
Mr Pooter's Meetings with a 
Well-Known Poet 
The first time we met I was a student. 
He had given my college's prize 
To a poet who later hanged himself. 
"Life vindicating Art" or "Art 
Vindicating Life" (I can't remember 
Which way round) he'd say between gulps of wine 
When I reminded him of our first meeting. 
I was so impressed by the mere fact 
Of having met him I didn't say much. 
So I wasn't surprised the second time 
When I introduced myself and said 
"We met when you gave my college's prize 
To a poet who later hanged himself. 
But you won't recall me" when he didn't. 
It was on this occasion he made 
Many of the remarks I came to know 
By heart since he made them on the third, 
Fourth and fifth occasions we met. 
Strange to relate, each time he failed 
To recognise me. The sixth time 
He was one of three poets judging me 
For a literary prize. A colleague 
Questioned me on why I wrote so much 
As though I had something unpleasant 
Such as a rare bowel disorder. 
My poet seemed to have dined and drunk well. 
The seventh time I had won the prize. 
I walked up and was about to say, 
"Possibly you will remember 
The first time we met. You gave a prize 
To a poet who later hanged himself", 
When he stared at me and said "Who are you?" 
Then he turned away with his companion 
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